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THE NEO-HEGELIAN 'SELF' AND SUBJECTIVE 
IDEALISM. 

THE present paper is intended to be preliminary to an exam- 
ination of the question what, on the showing of writers of 
the school of Professor Green, the relation is supposed to be be- 
tween the so-called Absolute Self, and the self of human experi- 
ence. Before attempting to show — what I conceive to be the 
fact — that no clear answer to this problem has been given, I have 
thought it advisable to give some reasons for thinking that there is 
such a problem ; and I shall try to do this by pointing out in some 
detail the elements in the neo-Hegelian argument which have made 
it possible to ignore the question, and which, as it seems to me, 
commit the theory to what ultimately is not distinguishable from 
subjective idealism. 

I do not think it is necessary to reproduce at any length the 
idealistic argument. It depends essentially upon an analysis 
of knowledge. Nothing can be real — the very word has no 
meaning for us, except as it is a knowable real, is set in certain 
relations which constitute its reality. If we try to make relations 
merely subjective, we find that we have removed all meaning 
from the world of things ; they collapse into nothingness the 
moment we take away the support of those categories of sub- 
stance, causality, and the like, which thus must go to make up 
objective existence itself, and not be simply the work of the in- 
dividual mind. 1 Beyond all the manifold elements which present 
themselves to us as the objects of knowledge, there exists, and 
must exist, the constitutive activity of an all-inclusive thought, 
binding them together into a single world. The existence of iso- 
lated realities has no meaning, except as we have already passed 
beyond their isolation, have thought them, and so brought them 
into relation. Above all distinctions there is already postulated 
a unity, apart from which the distinctions would not exist, and 
this unity is Thought. In trying to set up anything as an exist- 
1 Green, Works, Vol. I, p. 27. 
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ent apart from thought, the philosopher is only stultifying his 
own procedure. 

Now, there cannot of course be any doubt that what is meant 
by thought is not any mere thinking on the part of a finite indi- 
vidual, but the thought of a so-called Absolute Self. 1 The former 
alternative is repudiated so often and so violently by the He- 
gelian, 2 that it would seem that, on this point at any rate, no mis- 
apprehension ought to exist. However, when one comes to ex- 
amine the arguments more closely, it becomes apparent that this 
constant note of warning is not uncalled for. Indeed, the doubt 
begins to suggest itself whether the denial does not apply rather 
to the intention of the writers than to their actual performance. I 
will subscribe a number of passages which I have taken from sev- 
eral sources : " Certain theories have," says Professor Watson, 
" the defect that they assume knowable objects to exist quite in- 
dependently of our intelligence." 3 " Although I distinguish in 
consciousness objects as external from perceptions as internal, the 
objects and the perceptions alike exist only far me as a conscious 
being." * " The ordinary view that determinate things are inde- 
pendent of our consciousness turns out to be a mistake " ; and 
again, the writer speaks of those who " are still unable to rid 
themselves of the preconception that determinate things exist be- 
yond consciousness, or independently of our faculty of perception." 5 
" When we have denied that external objects are independent of 
consciousness, there can no longer be any reason for opposing 
perceptions to objects perceived." 6 "I have an apprehension of 
a brilliant object, but the apprehension is not separate from the 
object ; it is in fact simply the object viewed from the side of the 
subject." 7 " The philosophical theory that the existence of 

1 There is a third alternative : namely, that thought belongs to no one, since the 
distinctions of absolute and finite are distinctions which arise only within thought. 

2 Cf. Watson, Jour, of S fee. Philos., Vol. XV, p. 338. I hope I maybe excused 
the use of the very ambiguous term 'Hegelian,' in the absence of any other title 
which stands clearly for this particular development of idealistic thought. 

'Watson, Kant and his English Critics, p. 17. 

* Ibid., p. 48. 

5 Ibid., p. 51. 

6 Ibid., p. 356. 

■*Ibid.,p. 359. 
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concrete objects, apart from the activity of intelligence by which 
they are constituted for us, is an absurdity, does not throw any 
doubt on scientific truth." l "Supposing known objects to exist 
only in relation to our faculties of knowledge, intelligence must 
have certain functions of synthesis, which at once combine into 
unity the detached differences supplied by the special senses, and 
enable us to explain how we can have a knowledge of objects 
other than our own subjective conceptions. For if nature ex- 
hibits everywhere a system and unity of objects, which have been 
actively constructed by thought acting upon the manifold of 
sense, we no longer are perplexed with the essentially unmean- 
ing riddle : How can we pass from conceptions in the mind to ob- 
jects without the mind ? for objects as known have no existence 
except in relation to the intelligence by which they are made 
real." 2 " The known world develops pari passu with the know- 
ing subject." 8 " The whole fact is the perception by the self- 
active subject of an object which exists only for that subject." * 
" The thing ' tree ' is my various experiences of it in presence of 
it and in thinking of it, and every word that I use in describing 
this thing expresses, and must express, my consciousness or ex- 
perience." 5 "This world is not out of our conscionsness." * 
" It shows that external things as we know them, and we are not 
concerned in any others, are to a very great extent the product 
of our thinking activities." 7 " To me it seems that this stream 
(of changes and states) is built up along with, and mostly out of, 
the experiences of the everyday world. Stream and world are 
equally psychological constructions, built up by psychological proc- 
esses." 8 " Misled by the phrase ' idea of a thing,' we fancy that 
idea and thing have each a separate reality." 9 " I am not merely 

• Mind, Vol. V, p. 531. 
*IHd., p. 546. 

3 Watson, An Outline of Philosophy, p. 446. 

* Ibid., p. 471. 

5 Nettleship, Phil. Lectures and Reviews, Vol. I, p. 191. 

6 Ibid., p. 208. 

' Jones, Browning, p. 185. 

8 Dewey, Mind, Vol. XII, p. 86. 

'Green, Works, Vol. I, p. 141. 
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one object among many other objects in the world of which I am 
conscious ; I am the conscious self without which there would be 
no world of objects at all." x 

I do not think that an impartial reader can deny that the 
natural meaning, almost the necessary meaning, which such pas- 
sages bear, is that the objective world has no existence beyond its 
existence in our knowledge or perception — a position which is 
only verbally to be distinguished from the subjective idealism 
against which Hegelianism is a continual protest. Since, there- 
fore, it appears that this is the last thing intended, there must be 
some ambiguity latent in the argument which requires to be 
pointed out before we can advance. 

What, therefore, are the admitted facts of experience on which 
the argument is based ? For the philosopher possesses no data 
which he does not have to justify to ordinary experience. There 
is no doubt, on the one hand, that I distinguish between the ob- 
jective world, which is not me, and my own personal, private 
experience — a succession of conscious acts in time, bound to- 
gether somehow as the unity of my life. It is hardly worth 
while to dwell upon the fact of this — its interpretation is of 
course our whole task — since the idealist must admit it as truly 
as the most hardened dualist. Now knowledge seems in a way 
to connect these two worlds. From one point of view, any act 
of knowledge on my part is a particular act, which has its place 
in the temporal series of acts which constitutes my life. On the 
other hand, knowledge seems to take me beyond myself, as a 
momentary state, or succession of states of consciousness, and to 
identify me with the known world, since, it would appear, I can- 
not know myself as an individual in the world, without at the 
same time being more than a mere individual ; I must both be 
confined to, and transcend, my own individuality. 2 There must be 
somewhere a reconciliation of these two aspects, but still as 
aspects they are distinct, and we have carefully to avoid confusing 
them. I shall, therefore, designate them respectively as knowl- 
edge, and the content of knowledge. 

'Caird, Hegel, p. 117. 

2 Cf. Philos. of Religion, p. 157. 
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Now it is, I think, apart from certain metaphysical refinements 
which will occupy us later, only the second of these, the thought 
content, of which it can naturally be said that it is coincident 
with reality as a whole, and more than the individual self. Any 
act or state of knowledge is always some particular act or state, 
which cannot, without reducing the world to an absurdly narrow 
compass, be identified with an absolute reality. Absolute reality 
may, indeed, form the content of a thought (though here another 
ambiguity enters whose consideration may also be postponed), 
but this is not the same thing as the knowing itself. Admitting 
this distinction, then, what are we to say of the idealistic argu- 
ment in the light of it ? And my thesis is, that really there are 
two conclusions which the Hegelian sets about to prove — conclu- 
sions which he fails to observe are by no means identical. One is 
that reality is rational ; and the other is that reality is a single all- 
inclusive consciousness. In dealing with the first of these, one 
can safely neglect considerations of epistemology in the narrow 
sense, i. e., of the relation of our thought, as an experience, to 
the objective existence which it knows, and can confine oneself 
to the content of knowledge, irrespective of how this enters into 
our act of knowing. Since it is the rationality of the material 
universe which needs specially to be proved, and not of human 
lives, these latter may be taken for granted, and it is enough if 
we can show that the truth of an object, on its objective side, 
must consist in its relation to some conscious unity. But when 
we try to make the same argument do duty for the much more 
definite proposition, that all reality falls within a single self-con- 
scious experience, we have to remember that this human experi- 
ence, of which the act of knowing forms a part, does apparently 
exist, and forms a portion of the whole content of knowledge ; and, 
furthermore, that the doubling of thought, or consciousness, which 
this involves, the positing of an absolute and a finite knowledge, at 
least introduces a complication. If now we refuse to distinguish 
the two carefully, if we slur over the problem of their relationship, 
and talk of thought, or experience, without any qualification, we 
inevitably run the risk of playing into the hands of subjective 
idealism ; since the one thought, the one consciousness, which to 
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all of us is nearest and most indisputable, is undoubtedly our own. 
I shall attempt to show that the Hegelian is guilty of this con- 
fusion, and that when he passes from the general position that the 
universe is rational, to the precise designation of reality as a self- 
conscious thought, he must, unless he is ready to embrace def- 
initely the attitude of subjectivism which his words often imply, 
give up his opposition to epistemology, alter the form at least, if 
not the substance, of certain of his reasonings, and rely in the 
end upon an argument whose nature is at once more limited and 
more closely defined. 

I will go on, therefore, at more length, to examine the differ- 
ence in these two positions as I conceive it. We may, in the 
first place, abstract entirely from the individual conscious experi- 
ence in which an object is thought or known, and have regard to 
the content of this knowledge taken as an objective existence. 
Now it is, I should say, pretty nearly a self-evident proposition 
that such an object has no meaning except as it is conceived of 
as thinkable, i. e., as knowable. An unknown reality, a so-called 
thing-in-itself, is an impossible and contradictory conception. So 
far we have an argument against agnosticism. But we can go 
farther than this. A thinkable world is a rational world, and the 
only meaning of rational is that which has existence for a con- 
scious experience, such as we know directly in our own lives. If 
the elements which our thought weaves, enter into the constitu- 
tion of the objects themselves, how can we conceive them as 
existing there in a totally different form from their existence in 
our consciousness ? Selfhood, then, gives our key for the expla- 
nation of the universe, and anything other than selfhood we can- 
not think as an ultimate fact in the world, without falling into 
all sorts of contradictions. Granting the fact that we know a 
reality beyond our individual lives, and our problem being to 
think this reality consistently, we are unable so to think it except 
as we regard it as of essentially the same type as the individual 
experience within which the thought of it occurs. 

Now, it will be noticed that so far we have been dealing with 
objects in the external world, and the problem has been how, 
granting that what we commonly call material things somehow 
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exist, that material existence can be conceived. The answer is, 
that objects show the presence of constitutive thought relations, 
and so have their reality as falling within a conscious experience. 
The question thus is of the nature of material existence. But we 
have not thereby solved the nature of existence as a whole, or 
determined the relation between what we call external objects 
and the individual self. We are, it is true, in a position to affirm 
that some connection there must be ; for the fact that we can know 
the existence of the world necessarily involves a relationship. 
But the nature of the connection does not as yet appear. Hege- 
lianism, however, goes a step beyond this. It is a theory, not of 
material things, but of reality as a whole ; and its essential point 
is, not that things have an existence such that they can be truly 
known by us, but that nothing exists at all except as it is for a 
universal thought, or knowledge. " Every phase of the world," 
says Professor Watson, " must ultimately be viewed as a mani- 
festation of one self-conscious intelligence," 1 and similar decla- 
rations are frequent. It is here that the recent critics separate 
from Hegelianism ; and it is the confusion between rationality 
and thought which explains how they can assent to many of the 
Hegelian's general statements, while they object to the implied 
meaning. If, for example, I say that reality consists of self-con- 
scious beings in relation to one another, then for me reality 
throughout is rational, since its whole meaning is capable of be- 
ing understood and reproduced in thought, and there is no 
opaque residuum. But it is another thing to say that reality 
comes within a single inclusive thought, or experience, and it is 
with this latter statement that Hegelianism as such must stand or 
fall. I wish, therefore, to have it understood that I am arguing 
for no unintelligible reality, material or otherwise. I agree that 
objects are spiritual, and exist only within consciousness ; and, 
therefore, that they can be known by us as truly as we can know 
our own selves. Not infrequently the Hegelian himself seems to 
assert no more than this. "The world," says Mr. Bosanquet, 
" is not a set of my ideas, but it is a set of objects and relations 
of which I frame an idea, and the existence of which has no 

1 Comte, Mill, and Spencer, p. 190. Cf. especially Royce, Conception of God. 
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meaning for me except as presented in the idea which I frame." l 
But I insist that, if we stop here, we have merely a statement of 
the general condition which our theory must fulfill, and have still 
to determine the special form which this rational existence takes. 
What I shall assume, therefore, to be the valid element in the 
Hegelian position, is this reduction of objects to factors within a 
rational conscious whole. And so far, the self which I call my- 
self enters only as a fact which gives us our clue to the quite dif- 
ferent fact which we are investigating. Now this implicitly rec- 
ognizes a distinction between the object as it exists in itself — i. e., 
not as it exists for itself as a mere object, but its existence 
within an experience not our own — and the object as it enters 
into our experience and knowledge. And, consequently, the prob- 
lem still remains how our experience can know a reality which 
is not our experience. If, then, we accept this, which certainly 
seems to be the common sense view of the matter, any further 
step in the line of Hegelianism will consist, not in denying the 
twofold existence of the object — in our thought, and in the uni- 
versal thought — but in the proof that our thought itself exists, 
though as a distinct element, only within an ultimate unitary 
consciousness. Whether such a proof is valid or not I cannot 
now consider, but at any rate the result which we are attempt- 
ing to arrive at is comprehensible. It is that the universal and 
perfect thought, and our imperfect approximations to this, both 
equally existent, are yet not separate, but within the unity of a 
single self-conscious life. And the general nature of the proof 
which along the line of an analysis of knowledge such a result 
will require, is also pretty clear. It will consist in showing that 
the fact that the entire universe can be thought together, makes 
it necessary to conclude that its existence also falls, similarly, 
within the unity of a single comprehensive thought. Since all 
things are knowable, and therefore related, and since relations 
have no existence outside of consciousness, every possible fact 
must get its reality from an all-embracing mind. The validity 
of knowledge has no meaning except as our judgments are 

1 Essentials of Logic, p. 12. Cf. Watson, Phil. Rev., Vol. IV, p. 358; Christian' 
ity and Idealism, pp. 137, 138, 147. 
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brought within a larger system of judgment, by reference to 
which they are tested. Everything that we can say articulately, 
therefore, in the way of assertion, or even of doubt or denial, 
implies an all-embracing system of relations ; and not merely 
the truth of an assertion, but its very intelligibility, depends upon 
this system of thought being in some way real. This is, indeed, 
all that knowledge stands for. But a system of thought is noth- 
ing except as all the threads of relationship focus in a unity ; 
and so the ultimate fact of the world is a unity of self-conscious- 
ness, within which every particular fact has its place as an ele- 
ment in a thought content. And since our lives can be thought 
along with other things, they also enter into the same unity. 

Now this argument, which is present more or less explicitly 
throughout the idealistic literature, but which Professor Royce 
has perhaps brought forward most consciously, in its separation 
from ambiguous connections, is at any rate deserving of careful 
examination. But the considerations which are most character- 
istic and familiar in the pages of Hegelian speculation are of 
a different complexion from this. In the position just outlined 
there is implied, as I have noticed, a distinction between my 
thought, and the perfect thought which exists for the Absolute. 
It is true that my whole life, and so my thinking, enters also into 
the all-embracing life of the Absolute ; but since my thought is 
essentially imperfect, and since the perfect reality about which I 
think also exists, there must be a distinction — still within the Ab- 
solute — between the imperfect copy and its archetype. The sort 
of statement which is most common in the mouth of the Hegelian, 
is, on the contrary, that there is no sense in which the object has 
an existence apart from the subject, and that the problem of how 
we can know the object is, therefore, essentially meaningless, ex- 
isting as it — the object — does only for knowledge (i. e., for our 
knowledge, supposedly, since it is a question of our knowing). 
In the one case, the self is only an element, indeed, in the whole 
life of the Absolute ; but it is an element which is distinct from 
the world, as one content of consciousness is distinct from another, 
and which can be thought apart from it. In the other case, how- 
ever, the self and the world are not elements, but mere abstract 
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distinctions, neither of which has any meaning apart from its 
correlate. 1 It is this latter form of the argument which has now 
to be examined more in detail. 

As I have already suggested, there are two things which we 
may mean to imply in the statement that the object has no exist- 
ence outside of consciousness. We may be thinking only of the 
object itself, and intend to say, simply, that it can have no exist- 
ence outside of some consciousness, without specifying whose. 
We are thus upholding the rationality of the object in the ab- 
stract, are making a general statement about the conditions of its 
existence, without having any special and concrete reality at all 
in view. Or we may have it in mind to prove the very different 
proposition, that subject and object, i. e., ourselves and the world, 
are mere distinctions in a given unity, and not in any sense 
separate, so that the apparent breach between our consciousness 
and the material world is only a fiction of our own creating, 
which need not trouble the philosopher further. It is the fault 
of the Hegelian that he does not distinguish clearly enough these 
two very different things. 

The passage from one of these positions to the other is ef- 
fected by means of an ambiguity in the concept of the self, and 
since this runs through the most of the Hegelian arguments, it 
needs to be kept constantly in mind. The word ' self is used, in 
the first place, of the unity of consciousness, as opposed to the 
multiplicity of its content. 2 It is used, again, of the actual con- 
crete self of finite experience. In the first sense, the statement that 
subject and object are indivisible means simply that an object can- 
not be conceived except as existing within a unity of consciousness. 
But this, which I grant, says nothing whatever as to the nature 
of the consciousness concerned ; and it does not prevent there 
being more unities of thought than one, a finite and a universal 

1 There is the alternative that the perfect thought is nothing but the sum, or 
product, of all finite thoughts. This will need consideration, but it is not, obviously, 
I think, what is intended by Green, who expressly speaks of a reproduction, not of a 
constituent element, 

! Cf. Green, Works, Vol. I, p. 1 12; Jones, Lotze, p. 61; Watson, Mind, Vol. 
V, p. 546 ; Christianity and Idealism, p. 258 ; Caird, The Critical Philosophy oj 
Kant, Vol. I, pp. 406, 585, 602; Mackenzie, Mind, Vol. Ill, p. 316. 
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thought, we will say, whose connection furnishes a further prob- 
lem. On the other hand, if the Hegelian is referring to the con- 
crete human self at all, I do not see how he can escape from this 
dilemma : If, as the statement often seems to mean, and is under- 
stood by its opponents as meaning, the object is declared to have 
no existence apart from the finite subject who knows it, he is shut 
up within subjective idealism. If this interpretation is repudiated, 
as it undoubtedly will be, and if he still is making any serious 
attempt to prove, as he appears to be, that the most obstinate of 
the divisions of the universe, the self and the world, conscious- 
ness and matter, are, in truth, a unity, he is doing this only by 
silently shifting his argument, so as to make apply to the con- 
crete self and world a consideration which has nothing whatever 
to do with them, but only with the abstract phases of unity and 
multiplicity which knowledge in the abstract, no matter whose, 
must always reveal. Apart from this shifting, to repeat once 
more, he is merely proving the rationality of objects, not the re- 
duction of the universe to a single consciousness which includes 
human selves. And if he should decide, after all, that he has 
no reference to the concrete self, he must at least submit to the 
accusation, on the one hand, of entirely missing the point in his 
answers to opponents who do understand by the self just the con- 
crete human self, and, on the other, of leaving the ultimate ques- 
tion of philosophy entirely untouched. 

Now I am perfectly aware that, so far as his ultimate inten- 
tions go, the Hegelian means by the self a so-called Absolute 
Self ; but I shall try to show, nevertheless, that in his desire to 
include human life within his scheme, he sometimes uses words 
that imply a purely subjective standpoint, and that this part of 
his argument, which I assume needs no refutation, will have to 
be eliminated before we are in a position to estimate his reason- 
ing fairly. Let us, therefore, consider once more the apparent 
nature of the facts to be explained. Take any concrete percep- 
tion, or thought ; that perception or thought, as a stage in my 
individual history and experience, has a certain content, which, 
indeed, quickly passes, but which possesses its own definite con- 
stitution. My experience, i. e., merely as a passing experience, 
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is not chaotic and amorphous, but is definitely articulated. On 
the other hand, we may, and do, think of the content of our 
thought as an abiding reality, and separate it entirely from its 
momentary embodiment in my passing state of knowledge. But 
if we admit the two at all, the content as existent, and the con- 
tent as a momentary knowing experience, I should suppose it 
was by all means the most natural description of the fact to say 
that one was a fleeting representation of an eternal reality, in 
some measure to be distinguished from it ; and that consequently 
I, as the series of such passing states, can know a real world 
which has its own existence in comparative independence of my 
finite consciousness which knows it. 

Now whatever may be said of the rest of this analysis, the 
point which I am particularly concerned with can hardly be de- 
nied without going against the plain dictates of common sense, 
and of most philosophical theory alike. This is the fact that, 
whatever its ultimate interpretation, and whatever else may or 
may not exist, at least there somehow exists for each man his 
own private experience — a series of conscious states, or acts, con- 
nected by memory, and having its content fashioned in the form 
of objective things, which exist thus within the unity of the con- 
sciousness of which they are elements. If, now, we find some one 
assuming a certain unity of consciousness, or self, taken for granted 
without further definition, if he insists that objects, contrary to 
the received view, have existence only within this consciousness, 
and that for this reason there is no sense in asking how we come 
to know objects, seeing that objects are real only for knowledge, 
then it may be, indeed, that what he really means is that an ob- 
ject outside all consciousness is unintelligible ; but what the 
statement certainly appears to mean to one who is not an He- 
gelian, is that the object of knowledge has no existence beyond 
its existence in the act by which I, as an individual, perceive or 
know it. The interpretation is a natural one because, in the first 
place, this perception has a content which is objectively consti- 
tuted, and so the object in this sense, as a constituent of human 
experience, certainly exists, and would presumably be referred to, 
in any commonly accepted use of language, when we speak of the 
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object as entering into experience, or consciousness. The case 
is still stronger when we notice that a large part of the Hegelian 
writings is a direct polemic against a certain widespread and 
common sense belief, which is held up as the infallible touchstone 
of an incompetent philosophy. People have supposed the uni- 
verse to be divided into an external world of matter, and an inner 
world of consciousness, or human life, and it has been a great 
question with philosophers how a union was to be effected be- 
tween these two. The Hegelian solves this by insisting that the 
problem is entirely artificial ; that there is no world beyond con- 
sciousness, but only the world as a distinction within conscious- 
ness ; ' and so that the problem of how we can know the world 
is meaningless, since we and the world are given in conjunction, 
and knowledge is the ultimate, apart from which either would be 
a mere blank. 

Now there are two things, at any rate, that the Hegelian means 
by this, which I venture to think are quite beside the mark. One 
is the argument already mentioned, that the bare object, as a 
thing-in-itself, is unreal, and that an object exists only in con- 
sciousness. The pertinency of this for the matter in hand is seen 
to vanish when we notice, as the Hegelian always fails to do, that 
the phrase ' existence for consciousness ' is used in the abstract, 2 
and we cannot, without further argument at least, assume that 
there is only a single unity of consciousness, in view of the fact 
that the experience from which we get the concept obviously 
postulates an indefinite number of such conscious selves. The 
other meaning is, that if we start from purely subjective states, 
i. e., from mere feelings, aware only of themselves, we cannot as 
an afterthought, and by a secondary operation, get beyond this to 
a knowledge of other realities. There is no such thing as objec- 
tive knowledge possible, if, to start with, we are " shut up within 
our separate consciousness, and directly know only our own 
sensations." 3 Now this, I believe, is perfectly sound ; we never 

'Green, Works, Vol. I, p. 112. 

s Cf. Green, Works, Vol. I, pp. 70, 83, 84, III ; Watson, /oar. Spec. Phil., Vol. 
XV, p. 338. 

s Watson, Jour, of Spec. Phil, Vol. XV, p. 346 ; Cf. also Phil. Rev., Vol. II, 
p. 516 ; Kant and his English Critics, p. 30 ;Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, 
Vol. I, p. 643. 
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should get to knowledge, if knowledge were not given to begin 
with. It is true that, for knowledge, the self and its sensations 
are a construction just as truly as the object is, and that they stand 
on the same basis with it. But it also is true, apparently, that, 
abstracting from the ideal content of the thought, all my acts of 
thinking are real facts, and that they form part of a series of 
psychical acts which I call my life, and which alone are present 
to me as a direct experience, while the objects of thought — many 
of them — exist beyond this series of direct psychical experiences. 
It may still be true, therefore, that my experience when I see an 
object is not to be described first as a bare sensation, conscious 
of itself, and then as an inference to an object which causes the 
sensation, but rather as from the very start the knowledge of an 
object ; and yet after all it is only the perception of the object 
which is present to me as an actual experience ; the object which 
I perceive is known to me, but experienced never. This at least 
is the ordinary view of the matter, and the burden of proof lies 
with whoever shall deny it ; the opposite cannot be assumed as a 
datum. The fact of its being possible to show that an object is 
as good as nothing apart from certain intellectual categories under 
which, implicitly at least, it is known, may indeed be a strong 
argument against the purely unspiritual existence of the object, 
its existence apart from all consciousness ; but, if the presence of 
such a categorized object in my passing state of knowledge is 
admitted, there is, in so far as we confine ourselves simply to this 
one consideration, no reason why we should not stop with my 
state of knowledge, instead of going on to an eternal thought ; and 
if it is expressly argued, in opposition to the common view which 
makes a distinction between my idea and the thing itself, that 
there is no such reproduction of an existent object in my private 
experience, then, since the object in my experience certainly ex- 
ists, and since it is a copy of nothing beyond, an eternally 
existent self is practically denied. Or, to put it in a slightly different 
way, since we are accustomed to use the words knowledge and 
thought in their relation to the system of individual experience of 
which they are parts, and to distinguish from thought the reality, 
as that which is thought about, if the Hegelian goes on to ob- 
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literate this distinction, and to deny — apparently — that there is in 
any sense a difference between reality and thought, even, at times, 
our thought, the subjective interpretation is forced upon us. 

On this showing, therefore, what the Hegelian has proved is 
only the fact that, in opposition to sensationalism, human ex- 
perience is no compound of unrelated feelings, but is objective 
from the start, i. e., is constituted by thought relations. The 
result is a valuable one, but that is no reason why we should al- 
ways be coming back to it in season and out. If we wish now 
to go on and question whether this apparent knowledge of ours 
tells us truth of a reality abiding beyond its transitory existence 
as an experience, we require other considerations. Because 
knowledge of objective reality is not built Up of unrelated sensa- 
tions, it does not follow that it may not be knowledge of what 
exists for itself beyond any conscious experience of mine ; and if 
it does so exist, it is by no means proved that this objective thing, 
and the subject ' I ' who knows it, or, to use Hegelian terms, 
the eternal complete thought, and its reproduction in me, exist 
in a unity of consciousness. So far as we have yet been shown, 
that which enters into such a unity is only the objective framework 
of my experience. But this at present is quite irrelevant. 
Neither the plain man nor the philosopher, when he insists upon 
a reality beyond our thought or knowledge, means, or need 
necessarily mean, either that this reality is unknowable, or that 
it is an inference from an original bare sensation. He may 
admit without hesitation that the reality is itself spiritual, as our 
knowledge of it is, and that our knowledge is something that 
cannot be built up as a secondary product from mere feeling. 
But he still persists in asking : Is there, then, any reality at all 
beyond my act of thought or knowledge ? And if so, how can my 
thought, and the temporary experience which serves as the 
bearer of this thought, reveal to me reality which is more than 
itself ? In other words, what, is involved in the fact of its doing 
this ? The question is not : How does it, coming as a private 
experience first, and known as such, afterwards lead us to suspect 
that it stands for something beyond ? 

Now, it may be there is a fatal difficulty concealed in this, 
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which renders it philosophically untenable, and if so, no one 
would object to having it pointed out. But the trouble is that 
the Hegelian resolutely refuses to catch sight of the problem. I 
suppose the most stubborn sensationalist would admit, if he were 
driven to it, that our experience does not seem to be made up of 
sensations, that we seem to see the world as an objective pano- 
rama, and so, that in one sense, experience is actually objective. 
But when he denies the existence of external objects, if he does 
deny it, or when another man affirms their existence, what is 
meant is something entirely different. Again, I admit that the 
critic of Hegelianism maybe in the wrong; but it will be im- 
possible to show this without at least putting oneself at his point 
of view, and getting hold of the same problem that he is con- 
cerned with, not a totally different one. And what the objector 
really has in mind when he speaks of subject and object, corre- 
sponds, once more, not to the Hegelian subject and object, about 
which the whole gist of the Hegelian argument turns — the dis- 
tinction, i. e., of unity and multiplicity in consciousness 1 — but 
rather to the Hegelian conception of the Absolute thought, and 
its reproduction in connection with an animal organism. 2 But 
this the Hegelian seems to be unable to grasp, and consequently 
he ignores what is the central point of his opponent's contention. 
What is the essential thing that is meant by the statement that 
reality exists beyond consciousness ? The Hegelian professes to 
find only three intelligible meanings to the phrase — outside the 
organism, outside other things in space, or the blank of utter 
unknowability. 3 But surely the idealist at least can speak of 
objects, including the organism itself, as existing beyond con- 
sciousness, and convey an intelligible meaning, without either 

1 Cf. Nettleship, Lectures and Remains, Vol. I, pp. 203, 204. 

s Green, Works, Vol. I, p. 131. 

3 " I call a thing external, either because I perceive it to stand apart from another 
thing, or to stand apart from my organism." Watson, Jour, of Spec. Phil., Vol. 
XV, p. 348. ' ' Unless the world of my consciousness be identified with the bodily 
organism, to say that a thing is outside the world of my consciousness can only be a 
metaphorical way of saying that I am not conscious of a thing." Ritchie, Phil. 
Rev., Vol. II, p. 195. See also Nettleship, Lectures, Vol. I, p. 20; Ritchie, Phil. 
Rev., Vol. Ill, pp. 11, 12. 
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making consciousness one object among others in a spatial world, 
or denying it any relation to intelligence ; he can mean, namely, 
that the object as existing for an eternal consciousness, and 
spatially related to other objects in that consciousness, is in some 
measure distinct, as a fact of existence, from the object as exist- 
ing for any human consciousness that we can call ours. And 
this very obvious meaning is, so far as I am aware, always 
ignored by the Hegelian in his criticism of the phrase. I do not 
say that it is tenable, but the Hegelian surely cannot hope to 
understand his critic unless he takes it into account. 

From the same standpoint we may explain, even if we cannot 
altogether justify, an expression which Professor Ritchie finds 
quite meaningless. "I am unable," he says, "to see how a 
knowledge of my own mental states can be described as a knowl- 
edge of realities which exist beyond the consciousness of the in- 
dividual knowing them." * The statement simply means that, in 
every definite act of knowledge of which we can have experience, 
and which is not a transcendental assumption, there is involved 
the unity of the knowing consciousness, and the reality known, 

1 Ritchie, Phil. Rev., Vol. Ill, p. 17. The continuation of this article seems to 
me to illustrate so well the disability on the part of the Hegelian which I complain 
of, that I quote from it : " On the other hand, the moment I have put down these words 
on paper, are the visible written words excluded from the world of my consciousness ? 
Again, in which sphere is my body ? I do not see how I can describe various bodily 
sensations of which I am very distinctly conscious as outside the world of my con- 
sciousness. If anything I know or think is excluded from my consciousness because 
I know it, the sphere of my consciousness must be completely empty. If the sphere 
of my consciousness is not empty, I cannot see on what principle anything that I 
know is excluded from it," p. 19. 

It also is difficult to see how to argue about the matter, if one refuses to recognize 
the most ordinary distinctions. Once state clearly what the common sense notion 
is, and all these puzzles disappear. Yes, the visible written words, the ink and 
paper, are outside my consciousness, so common sense thinks ; they would exist 
still, if my consciousness were wholly obliterated. But the knowledge of them is not 
outside my consciousness, and so this latter is by no means a blank. To be sure, ' to 
be conscious of ' often means ' to know ' ; but if we insist upon this identification of 
meaning, to the exclusion of the equally common distinction, we shall be trying to 
answer the problem by ignoring it. As to the reduction of my body to ' ' various 
bodily sensations of which I am very distinctly conscious," I hardly know how to 
argue with one who supposes that, in the ordinarily accepted meaning, one of these 
is equivalent to the other. 
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which, as an existence, is not found within this particular know- 
ing experience. This is as true of our own conscious lives in the 
past as of external objects ; only in the case of our own past 
experience, there is a certain connection which binds it together 
with our present knowing experience into the unity of a single 
life history, and this is wanting in the case of material things ; 
and so we can only say, in strictness, that past experiences exist 
beyond the present consciousness, not beyond our consciousness 
as a whole. 

The fact, therefore, that the real point at issue is so studiously 
avoided, cannot but add to the suspicion that there are ele- 
ments, at any rate, in the Hegelian argument which would fail to 
do service if carried outside the realm of the individual experience. 
If the fact of the unity of subject and object in knowledge is 
meant to refer to an infinite self-consciousness, then it ignores the 
problem how we human beings are connected with the world. 1 
But it evidently is supposed to solve this latter question also, and 
so a reference to human knowledge must perforce be introduced, 
if we are to get the human self at all within the scope of the ar- 
gument. What I have undertaken to show is, that this reference 
is not legitimate. It is true, indeed, that our knowledge of the 
world would be impossible were there not some connection be- 
tween the two, but, taken as it stands, this only establishes the 
fact of such a connection, not its nature. I could not know an 
object unless I stood in some relationship to it, but if the object 
has some existence beyond the unity of my knowledge, then my 
unity of knowledge does not, apart from further argument, prove 
anything about that which exists independently of it. Accord- 
ingly, unless we break entirely the connection with the human 

1 When he speaks of the subject-object form as belonging to the divine conscious- 
ness, what the Hegelian means, of course, is only that this consciousness has a definite 
content, and is not simply a blank unity. But the real difficulty for other thinkers — 
which this does not touch — is concerned with the way in which the object seems, for 
our consciousness, to have an existence which does not depend upon our knowledge 
at all, but continues whether we are thinking of it or not. Does the Hegelian mean 
that God experiences the same illusion as regards the independence of objective things ? 
If he does not, an appeal to God' s consciousness will not settle the question about our 
knowledge. 
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self, the statement that subject and object are both alike present 
in knowledge can only mean that they are both represented in 
our experience ; and this excludes the independent existence of the 
object only in case our experience constitutes the universe. And 
I will add two or three further considerations tending to show 
that this really is the form which the argument oftentimes is made 
to take, whatever the ultimate intention may be. It is, in the first 
place, quite necessary for the Hegelian to maintain that the self 
and the world are not merely two parts of a single universe, and 
so as a matter of fact related — any philosophy would have to ad- 
mit that — but that they literally are mere abstractions, neither of 
them thinkable without the other. " Remove," says Professor 
Watson, "from the conception of the subject all relations to an 
object, and what remains is not the pure subject, but a pure blank. 
If the subject is not conscious of an object, it cannot be conscious 
at all." 1 And again, " A subject assumed to exist apart from the 
object must be regarded as a pure blank so far as knowledge is con- 
cerned. ... If the subject not only exists in a series of affec- 
tions, but is conscious of affections as coming from the object, it 
must distinguish them as its own, and yet relate them to the ob- 
ject. But so far as it does so, the object is within knowledge, not 
a thing existing by itself. Thus the object has no existence for 
the subject except as the subject distinguishes it from, and yet 
relates it to itself." 2 

Now, this is only true as regards the factors of unity and mul- 
tiplicity in consciousness, i. e., our consciousness, if any refer- 
ence to the human subject is intended at all ; and the whole 
contention would be abandoned if we had in mind the unity of 
what we ordinarily think of as the world, with our actual con- 
crete conscious lives. Unity apart from plurality, plurality apart 
from unity, are strictly unthinkable ; but a world which has no 
finite selves in it, or finite selves which, as the subjective idealist 



1 Comte, Mill, and Spencer, p. 161. 

2 Christianity and Idealism, p. 129 ; Cf. also Caird, Evol. of Religion, Vol. I, p. 
66 ; Nettleship, Remains, Vol. I, p. 204 ; Green, Works, Vol. I, pp. 141, 387, 388 ; 
Caird, Phil, of Religion, p. 157; Watson, Phil. Rev., Vol. IV, p. 356. 
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would hold, form the entire world, are not unthinkable in the 
same sense, 1 though they may turn out to be untenable concep- 
tions. But they each supply a definite content which can be 
thought apart from the other ; the world conceived as existing 
in a perfect intelligence, and our own lives taken concretely, both 
alike supply the unity in difference which is required. Of course, 
granting the existence of the universe as we know it, we cannot, 
consistently with the integrity of this particular reality, think any 
of its parts missing ; but that is not the Hegelian's argument. 
All that common sense demands is this : that the self and the ob- 
jective world have an existence such that either can be made an 
object of thought, concretely, without the other, as the roots of 
a tree can be thought without the trunk ; and this, unless self is 
identified with the mere unity of knowledge, the Hegelian, it 
would seem, must admit. To say that the unity of this self can- 
not exist apart from its distinction of content, or that an absolute 
unity cannot exist apart from distinction of content, is quite beside 
the mark. That there is a more ultimate unity within which both 
the self and the object come, is by common sense neither affirmed 
nor denied. So, again, when the Hegelian expressly discards 
the relation of consciousness to the world beyond it as the 
problem of philosophy, for the relation of inner to outer experi- 
ence, 2 it is not easy to forget that Kant, at least, who is com- 
mended for this very change, means very definitely human ex- 
perience ; and there is some excuse, accordingly, if philosophy 
seems to be reduced to psychology. And, indeed, this is exactly 
what Professor Dewey insists is the case. 3 There may be some 
way of taking the sting from this conclusion, but at least, if 

1 Cf. Caird, Philosophy of Religion, p. 157 : " The individual mind which thinks the 
necessary priority of thought can also think the non-necessity of its own thought." 

2 " The problem of the relation of inner to outer experience takes for Kant the place 
which in previous philosophy had been given to the problem of the relation of conscious- 
ness to things outside of consciousness," Caird, Mind, Vol. IV, p. 558 ; cf. Green, 
Works, Vol. I, p. 153, and Caird, Literature and Phil., Vol. II, p. 435 ; The Critical 
Philosophy of Rant, Vol. II, p. 122, where the distinction of God and the self is made 
equivalent to the distinction of thought and feeling, and the negation of any absolute 
opposition between existence and thought is effected by the discovery of the relativity 
of the distinction between perception and conception. 

'Mind, Vol. XI. 
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words are used in their accustomed meaning, the strong pre- 
sumption is that the consciousness or knowledge, of which the 
Hegelian continually is speaking, is just the consciousness of the 
individual man. 

I have already quoted passages where this seems to be implied. 
It is implied, also, in the constant contention that knowledge 
and reality are in every way identical, and that in so far as I know 
a thing, I actually am that thing. " If our knowledge were ab- 
solutely complete," says Professor Watson, " we should be ab- 
solutely identified with the object." 1 So also Professor Ritchie : 
" If I knew another individual person through and through, I 
should be that person." 2 Since my knowledge is an undoubted 
fact, the existence, beyond this very knowledge of mine, of the ob- 
ject, thus seems to be rendered unnecessary, as regards any 
reality of which we can speak at all. The same thing is implied 
in the refusal to recognize any middle term between experience 
as bare feeling, and as exhausting the universe. 3 There is pal- 
pably an experience which we ordinarily call ours, and which is 
not a chain of unrelated feelings, but an objectively ordered 
whole, in which the world is represented ; and as it is quite im- 
possible to overlook this wholly, the inference must be that it is 
this which is identified with the universe. And, indeed, this is a 
necessity, if we are not to modify the form of the argument es- 
sentially. If we admit that consciousness, or mind, as my mind, 
is a unity of subjective and objective elements, then the world, in 
distinction from my mind, is a third factor, and cannot be brought 
together with mind in the same way in which the two elements 
in mind form a unity; and consequently, if the Hegelian argu- 
ment is still to hold, we are bound to deny that this so-called 
objective experience is really my experience, and must confine 
the latter designation to what remains from experience after the 

x Comte, Mill and Spencer, p. 187. 

'Mind, Vol. XIII, p. 261. 

3 "Limit our experience to the succession of our feelings, and there is no world of 
experience. Extend it so as to mean that which determines our feelings, and it must 
include conditions antecedent to the appearance of sentient life," Green, Works, 
Vol. II, p. 74- 
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objective elements have been abstracted, i. e., to bare feeling. 1 
The fact remains, however, that what we now call an experience 
including ourselves and the world, common sense continues stub- 
bornly to call an experience of ours. And when we find it de- 
nied in so many words that by the external world is meant, even 
by the plain man, anything beyond his own experience, and as- 
serted that the perception of an object — which is certainly my ex- 
perience — and the object perceived, are practically identical, 2 the 
evidence for the essential subjectivity of the object seems fairly 
strong. 

I repeat once more that I do not suppose that this is what the 
Hegelian really intends ; I only maintain that, in his desire to 
bring man and the world into harmony, he has strained an argu- 
ment, legitimate in its place, to an application which is not legiti- 
mate, unless he means to confine himself to the private experi- 
ence of the individual ; and that, accordingly, his unqualified 
rejection of the independent existence of the world, and of the 
problem of epistemology, is mistaken. And as the testimony of 
an Hegelian himself will probably carry more weight than any- 
thing that I can say, I will call attention to the following pas- 
sages, which, unless I misunderstand their meaning, practically 
admit all that is asked for. " Nature, as a determinate order of 

•"The essence of subjective idealism is that the subject consciousness, or mind, 
which remains after the object world has been subtracted, is that for which all this 
object world exists. Were this not so, were it admitted that the subject mind and 
the object matter are both but elements within, and both exist orAy for consciousness, 
we should be in the sphere of an eternal absolute consciousness." Dewey, Mind, 
Vol. XI, p. 13. Cf. what precedes. 

5 " The assumption with which the ingenuous consciousness sets forth, that things 
and ideas are the same," Jones, Lotze, p. 43. " Matter either means (1) sensations 
and mental images referred in thought to past or future sensations — and this is what 
matter means to the ordinary person ; or (2) it means the metaphysical hypothesis of an 
unknown and unknowable matter in itself," Ritchie, Darwin and Hegel, p. 90. " I 
feel certain that the 'crude' realism of the plain man is nothing more than his belief 
that the real world is the world of his sensations, and of the mental constructs by 
which he has got into the habit of interpreting them to himself, i. e., the real world of 
the plain man's belief consists in sensations, plus images and ideas suggested by 
them." Ritchie, Phil. Rev., Vol. Ill, p. 18. "When we have denied that ex- 
ternal objects are independent of consciousness, there can no longer be any reason for 
opposing perceptions to objects perceived. . . . In the relation of subject and object, 
perception and percept are two aspects of the same concrete unity." Watson, Kant 
and his English Critics, p. 356. Cf. also p. 359, and Green, Works, Vol. I, p. 13. 
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phenomena, exists independently of the conception of nature as 
gradually formed by any of us." 1 " Our conception, so far as 
adequate, is a repetition of the act of such (a perfect) intelli- 
gence." 2 " Thought indeed is limited in this sense, that the 
knowable world exists independently of our knowledge of it." 3 
" If taken as belonging to an individual man, to make nature 
must mean to cause there to be a nature for that individual 
man." 4 And finally, after going over the customary Hegelian 
arguments, Professor Ritchie proceeds to say : "If we stop here, 
we might fairly be charged with solipsism." 5 In other words, in 
spite of the indignant protests which have been heaped upon the 
critic for confusing the Hegelian argument with subjective ideal- 
ism, it appears that after all he was right, and that the real point 
of the matter is still to come. And yet it is just those consider- 
ations which Professor Ritchie admits may be characterized as 
subjective, which have always formed the staple of the Hegelian 
reasoning. 

A. K. Rogers. 

Butler College. 

1 Green, Works, Vol. II, p. 93. 

a Ibid., p. 190. 

8 Caird, Spinoza, p. 313. 

4 Green, Works, Vol. II, p. 93. See also Vol. I, p. 281 ; Prolegomena to Eth- 
ics, p. 1 2 ; Watson, An Outline of Philosophy, p. 439 ; Compte, Mill, and Spencer, 
p. 174. 

s Phil. Rev., Vol. Ill, p. 27. 



